GEORGIAN PORTRAITS
doubt as to the value of prayer. The laws of Nature, which are
God's laws, he considers, in no way restrain His freedom. " Thus
there is no reason to believe that God cannot grant favourable
answers to the crudest petitionary prayers ... I should even
hesitate to affirm dogmatically that petitions for rain or fair
weather were unavailing ... I would pray for a friend's
recovery from sickness with the knowledge that such prayers
are often of no avail, and yet with hope that God in His
goodness would grant my petition,"
But, he tells us, we must not forget that in prayer we seek
to know God's will. " Jesus with His matchless religious under-
standing put the petition * Thy will be done ' in the only set
formula which He gave to His followers."
In his attitude towards prayer, the most advanced scientific
thinker among the bishops draws curiously near to one of the
least scientific, the Bishop of London, whose faith is child-like.
Both differ from Dr. Inge, who speaks of prayer as the mystical
act par excellence and does not believe that it is of any avail to
pray for material benefits. Perhaps in regard to prayer the
Bishop of London and Dr. Barnes are more in touch with modern
psychology than is Dr. Inge. The power of mind over matter
is immense, though as we all know, it is only now beginning to
be dimly apprehended. It is, perhaps, possible that the very
concentration demanded by sincere and believing prayer, the
attitude of mind of the petitioner, may attract the object of
his petition to him.
Dr. Barnes approaches the Evangelical school of thought in
his attitude towards conversion. Churches, he says, die of
respectability, but conversion is the sudden conviction that all a
man's powers and passions can be given to God's service. It
takes a man so fully into the realities of the spiritual world that
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